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CLASSICAL MARBLES IN THE MUSEUM 
BY L. G. ELDRIDGE 

The Museum possesses a number of interesting pieces of original 
marble sculpture both from the Hellenistic and from the Roman 
periods of art. The Hellenistic period may be regarded as begin- 
ning about 300 B.c., after Alexander, in his mighty conquests, 
had borne the gleaming torch of Hellenism across the islands of 
the Agean and into Asia Minor and to distant Egypt. In these 
far-away lands, under different climes, different conditions, 
different races of men, and to a great extent in Greece itself, the 
spirit which had shone in the sublime art of Phidias changed, 
became more personal, more individual, more emotional; in a 
word, more human and less divine. Parian marble no longer 
scorned to portray sorrow or happiness upon the human counte- 
nance, or disdained to adapt itself to children’s forms. Realism, 
not idealism, was now the watchword, and from realism the 
further step to exaggeration is not long. But side by side with 
this tendency other currents were also flowing. For example, it 
became a very common practice among sculptors, especially of 
the late Hellenistic period, to imitate in whole or in part archaic 
works, dating from about 500 B.c. On the other hand, there was 
a survival, at least in certain quarters, of sculpture conceived 
in a truly classical spirit. 

The Museum possesses examples of each of these three move- 
ments in Hellenistic art. We shall commence with the last. 
Although the lofty ideals of the classical age did not inspire 
many Hellenistic artists, yet such priceless works as the Venus 
of Melos and the Victory of Samothrace abundantly prove that 
there were still sculptors of fine feeling and delicate appreciation 
who lived above the decadent atmosphere of their times and 
drew their chief inspiration from the purer ideals of the pre- 
ceding age. 

In the charming little Aphrodite head from Capri (see illus- 
tration, page 42), the Museum possesses a specimen of the 
survival of classical feeling. It is easy also to recognize that the 
source of the inspiration was, in this case, Praxiteles, that 
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“darling of the gods” who, with his passion for beauty, perhaps 
more than any other Greek sculptor could make cold marble 
live and breathe. 

A comparison of the Cleveland head with the so-called 
“Petworth Head,” one of the best copies from Praxiteles, is 
interesting. The Cleveland Aphrodite has decidedly the younger 
face, but in both we see the soft, wavy hair falling at the same 
angle from the parting and partially concealing the ears, the 
same shapely forehead, the same full, rounded brow, the deli- 
cately curved cheek and softly rounded chin, the identical form 
of nose, the same narrow mouth with full, daintily curved lips, 
the neck somewhat large for the head, and above all, the nar- 
row opening of the eye with the lower lid only vaguely separa- 
ted from the eyeball so as to produce the far-away, dreamy 
look for which Praxiteles’s statues were noted, and almost 
giving the impression that the eyes were dimmed with tears. 
On the Cleveland head, none of the details are sharply worked 
out, so that the vague expression is all the more accentuated. 

Other well-known characteristics of Praxiteles presented in 
the Cleveland Aphrodite are the high, rounded top of the head, 
the forward inclination of the face and the downturned gaze, 
such as we see in Praxiteles’s Hermes. 

The head is in a perfect state of preservation, except that the 
tip of the nose is missing. 

Of another Hellenistic head in the Museum, probably the 
youthful Hercules, the entire top is gone (illustrated on page 
63). As the subject naturally demands, this head is of an entirely 
different character from the Aphrodite. Here we see an illus- 
tration of another tendency of Hellenistic art, the fondness for 
realism, The broad, sensual face, typical of this being with his 
gigantic strength, the matted hair, the knotted muscles of the 
forehead, deep-set eyes with broad, fleshy lower lid, high cheek- 
bones, square jaw, and powerful neck—all of these ugly fea- 
tures are represented as faithfully as were the beautiful lines in 
the works of Praxiteles. 

The last, but not the least interesting piece of Hellenistic 
sculpture in the Museum is the fragment of a circular altar or 
perhaps fountain-head decorated with a typical archaistic 
relief, that is, a relief of the Hellenistic period on which the 
archaic style is imitated (illustrated on page 41). 
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The principal figure of the relief is Athena walking to the left 
and preceded perhaps by Hermes. As is usual in archaistic works 
the imitation of the archaic is principally manifest in the artifi- 
cial, zigzag folds of the drapery and the arrangement of 
Athena’s hair in stiff, conventional ringlets. The fingers of her 
right hand were also doubtless intended to imitate the archaic. 
She wears a highly conventionalized egis on her breast, carries 
in her left hand a helmet with long, waving crest and, strangely 
enough, holds her spear with the point resting on the ground. 
Athena in Greek Art usually has her helmet on her head and 
carries her lance, naturally, with the point upward. The sculptor 
of this relief seems to have striven not only for the archaic but 
also for the eccentric, qualities which make the relief, of course, 
all the more interesting. 

As was stated above, in addition to these Hellenistic works, 
the Museum possesses also some pieces of typically Roman 


sculpture. These will be discussed in a later number of the 
Bulletin. 


KENYON COX—1856-1919 


In the death of Kenyon Cox the world of art has lost one of its 
important figures. As painter, teacher, critic, writer and 
lecturer, Mr. Cox has held a unique place, and has done much 
to develop an interest in the best art and to establish higher 
standards. An Ohio man, he lived and worked in Cleveland for 
a while, and had many friends here. Through the generosity of 
his brother, Mr. J. D. Cox, the Museum is so fortunate as to 
own one of his last important canvases, “Tradition,” and a 
series of drawings for currency which show his fine draftsman- 
ship and skill in composition. In memory of Mr. Cox, “Tradi- 
tion” was shown in the special exhibition cabinet from his 
death on March seventeenth, 1919, until April nineteenth. 


All that is good in art is the expression of one soul talking to 
another, and is precious according to the greatness of the soul 
that utters it.—Ruskin. 


In sculpture did any one ever call the Apollo a fancy piece: or 
say of the Laocoén how it might be made different? A master- 
piece of art has, to the mind, a fixed place in the chain of be- 
ing, as much as a plant or a crystal.— Emerson. 
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KOREAN GRAVE POTTERY OF THE KORAI DYNASTY* 
BY LORRAINE WARNER 

The custom of burying ceremonial vessels with the dead per- 
sisted in Korea until a hundred years ago, and to this custom 
we owe the preservation of thousands of beautiful pottery 
objects which otherwise, in the destructive households of the 
East, would have vanished centuries ago. So many of these 
tomb vessels are defective or deformed in the firing, that it has 
been supposed that imperfect pieces were commonly used for 
burial purposes, and doubtless this was often the case among 
the poorer people; on the other hand many of them are so fine 
as to seem to prove that in many instances the very best of a 
man’s possessions were buried with him. This is emphasized by 
the finding of bronze vessels, implements, mirrors and articles 
of jewelry of the highest quality of achievement. 

In Korea the most beautiful pottery and porcelain dates 
from the Korai dynasty, which ruled the peninsula from 932 to 
1392 A.D. Omitting for the momentall consideration of the rough 
hand-moulded pottery of South Korea which had so strong an 
influence on that of Japan, especially on the various wares 
favored by the tea-masters, we find that the wheel-made 
pottery of North Korea can be divided into two main types: 
(fig. I, page 57) the celadon-like ware, with or without inlaid or 
painted designs, and (fig. IX, page 58) the white pieces that are 
sufficiently near of kin to the Ting Yao ware of China to be 
wrongly attributed to that country even by some of our fore- 
most museums to-day. 

The celadon-like ware is heavy, sonant, beautifully potted. 
The clay is clear gray. Spur marks, varying in number from 
three to twelve, are found almost invariably on the bases of 
the pieces (fig. II, page 48). The glaze is clear, thick, vitreous 
of a greenish-blue which is easily distinguished from Chinese 
celadon. In the decorated pieces the design is sometimes 
painted under the glaze in a reddish-black pigment which turns 
black with baking; sometimes done with an inlay of white clay 
either with or without the accompanying details in black 
paint (fig. III, page 48); and sometimes merely incised so that 


*Reprinted, by kind permission, from the Bulletin of the Pennsylvania 
Museum, with illustrations from the W. R. Warner Collection in The Cleve- 
land Museum of Art. 
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Korean Pottery of the Korai Dynasty (920-1392 a.p.) Gallery XIV 
The Worcester R. Warner Collection 
In this case may be seen all the types mentioned in 
the accompanying article 
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the glaze flowing thicker in the incisions makes the pattern 
appear somewhat darker than does the rest of the object 
(fig. IV, page 57). These incised designs are either drawn free- 

and with a tool, in very low intaglio under the glaze, or else 
impressed by means of a mould or stamp; in the finer specimens 
the work is as good as in the best Chinese wares similarly 
ornamented, for which they are sometimes mistaken. The use 
of these two methods is common to the white and celadon ware. 
In Japan the term for undecorated celadon-like ware is Korai 
seiji (Korai celadon); this name is also applied to pieces 
decorated with incised or moulded patterns (fig. VIII, page 48). 
The celadon pieces with inlaid designs are known as Korai 
unkaku (Korai clouds and storks) from the frequency with 
which this pattern appears, and those with painted ornament 
are called Egorai (picture Korai). 

The best known and in some ways the most interesting of 
these types is the Korai unkaku, and its characteristics are 
worth noting as being perhaps unique in the history of Eastern 
pottery and certainly characteristic of the Korai wares (figs. 
V and VI, page 48). The object to be decorated is built up or 
wheel-turned out of the gray clay; the design is then incised, and 
an inlay of fine white kaolinic clay, like that used in the fine 
white Korean pottery, is inlaid into the intaglio lines, thus 
bringing the design flush with the body of the object. In many 
cases this design is completed with black paint before the glaze 
is flowed on. A common design is of a small aster-like flower, 
ptobably some form of chrysanthemum, which is used both 
freely and highly conventionalized, but a large variety of 
designs has been noted and their combinations follow ancient 
traditions. 

The small aster-like flower is much used in the pottery that 
was made in Japan centuries ago and is still being made in the 
Korean manner; the pottery called mishima. It is however no 
more likely to be confused with the Korai unkaku than is Sung 
celadon to be confused with Korai seiji. 

The process of inlaying a design in a piece of pottery seems to 
have originated in Korea before it did elsewhere, but of this fact 
there is not at present sufficient evidence at hand to justify me 
in making a positive assertion. It is, however, certain that the 
process was not used in China and that it appeared in Japan 
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only after the Japanese had been taught it by the Korean 
potters. 

The most obvious argument against a Chinese provenance 
for Korean white ware is that thousands of unbroken examples 
of this fragile and delicate porcelain have been found in Korea 
and none exactly like them in China; and that while trade 
between China and Korea was of course constant, yet it is 
hardly likely that they would have survived a journey of a 
thousand miles or so in such quantity as to be still available by 
hundreds in Korea. 

But more conclusive than this is the proof shown by the 

objects themselves. To begin with, Korai unkaku is undubita- 
bly Korean. A certain large pot in the Museum at Seoul is of 
the gray clay and celadon-like glaze common to all Korai seiji. 
It is without question a typical Korai unkaku piece. But its 
interest lies for us in the quantity of white inlay that it shows. 
Instead of having very small flowers or storks or some other 
design scattered over it, it has two large panels or medallions, 
perhaps four inches by three, made of the white clay. These 
medallions are inlaid precisely as the smaller patterns are inlaid; 
on each appears a design, partly painted and partly of the gray 
clay that forms the body of the jar. The entire pot is covered 
with a single glaze, which over the gray clay is of the strong 
green-blue color of Korai seiji, and over the large white medal- 
lions is of the vitreous bluish tone of the best hakugorai. A small 
bottle recently acquired by the Metropolitan Museum is equally 
clear in proving that the glaze used on hakugorai is the sarfie 
as that used on Korai seiji and Korai unkaku. 
i& Under the general term of hakugorai (white Korai) may be 
included all the variants of glaze, color and potting for which 
the same hard, white, close-knit, and generally sonant body 
clay has been used as a foundation. But the word in its particu- 
lar sense is also used to define those pieces in which the glaze, 
even when it flows deep, has no trace of green, of blue, or yellow. 
It is a creamy white, even, thin, and often covered with a close 
net of crackle. There is more reason for confounding this type 
than any of the others, with Ting Yao. 

The commonest glaze on the white pottery is that called by 
the Japanese seijibaku. The almost colorless consistency of the 
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vitreous glaze results in a white ware with an aqueous blue tone 
where the glaze flows deep (fig. VII, page 48). 

A variant in color from this seiji baku is the so-called ame- 
gusuri (honey glaze). But this yellowish tinge may well come 
from the glaze that appears on a number of regular Korai seiji 
pieces in which the color is so far from celadon that it is nearer 
a brownish-yellow. It is not likely that this is more than a hap- 
hazard variant. 

The glaze called by the Japanese nyoju is on the other hand 
quite different from hakugorai and seiji baku. It is a greasy 
white, without craze or crackle or bubbles; it seems slightly 
opaque and shows the “tear-drops,” which are supposed by 
many people to prove a Sung origin. As a matter of fact the 
presence of “‘tear-drops” in a glaze has no significance whatever 
except to show that the glaze was not perfectly controlled. 
Nothing could be further from the truth than to consider them 
typical of a certain period or proof of a certain provenance. 

Characteristic of all the white Korean pottery is the pure 
white clay, the presence of few spur marks on the bases, but 
often traces of sand; an appearance of having been string-cut 
and filed; generally an unglazed border to saucers and bowls, 
which was meant to be covered with a metal rim; lightness and 
generally sonancy; very fine clean potting; shapes wheel-turned 
and then often pressed over a decorated mould; and in many 
cases a quality of hardness and thinness that makes the pieces 
as translucent as porcelain if held to the light. 

The delicate thin bowls occasionally show an interesting 
technique which resembles that of Chinese “rice-grain” porce- 
lain, but which I believe to be purely accidental in the Korean 
examples. I have in mind two bowls, one in the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, and one in the collection of Mr. Charles W. 
Gould of New York. In both of these the design is of flowers and 
karako (lit. “Chinese children”). The incision is deep, the glaze 
flows smoothly over it; perhaps in the shrinkage caused by 
baking, the design has become in many places a slit in the sides 
of the bowl; the glaze over it leaves it transparent, on the same 
principle as in the so-called “rice-grain” porcelain. I assume it 
to be accidental because I have seen it so seldom in Korea and 
because the designs do not lend themselves to the technique; 
they are not constructed in the manner of stencils, but are more 
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pictorial than merely decorative, whereas the designs in 
Chinese “rice-grain” porcelain and in the Persian “Gombroon”’ 
ware, based on this last, are pure ornament. 

The fine craft of potting appears to have degenerated toward 
the end of the Korai dynasty, and the white wares of the 
succeeding period, Ri, are coarse in shape, technique, design, 
and glaze. The celadon-like ware was discontinued; but before 
it ceased to be made it had lost its original simplicity of form 
and a most elaborate and ugly tradition had debased it. The 
highly ornate pieces of the late makers, while perhaps ably 
potted with their undercutting and sculpturesque qualities, are 
lacking in taste and beauty. 

To-day under Japanese tutelage Korai seiji is being made 
again in Korea and the old art is revived for modern use. 


RECENT GIFTS 

The Museum is indebted to Rev. Alfred Duane Pell, of New 
York, for an important gift of forty pieces of European porce- 
lain, selected from his extensive collection by Doctor Pell and 
Mr. Milliken. These form the nucleus of what will in time be- 
come an important collection, to which it is hoped Doctor Pell 
may add later and thus make the Museum still more his 
debtor. The collection will be described by Mr. Milliken in a 
later issue, and was first shown in Gallery III on Easter Sunday. 
Messrs. Arnold, Seligman, Rey and Company, of New York 
(from whom the Museum acquired the wooden Madonna of the 
fifteenth century, illustrated in the January-February Bu/lletin), 
have presented a wooden figure of St. John of the same period 
and probably a companion piece, although by a different hand. 
It is an interesting addition to the Museum’s growing collec- 
tion of Gothic art, and has been shown since Easter Sunday in 
Gallery II. 

Mr. John L. Severance has added important examples of 
arms and armor to the collection in the Museum, and it is hoped 
to describe these soon with illustrations and to show them in 
the Armor Court. 

Mr. Lawrence Hitchcock (until recently Major Hitchcock 
in charge of American Red Cross hospitals with the Army in 
France) brought back with him from France and has presented 
to the Museum a complete set in duplicate of all the medallions 
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issued by the French Government during the Great War, 
twenty-two pairs of medallions representing the work of some 
of the most brilliant medallists living in France. It is an im- 
portant gift which will be referred to more at length later. 
F.A.W. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF COLONIAL ART 


The collection of early American portraits in the Museum, 
although small in numbers, is singularly well selected as to 
quality, and when one considers that the gathering together of 
these pictures represents the work of only three years, the 
result reflects great credit upon the committee upon whom this 
work has fallen. One notes the absence of America’s greatest 
portrait painter—Gilbert Stuart—but it is hoped that this 
omission will soon be remedied. As quickly as funds and 
opportunities to purchase offer, additions to the gallery will 
no doubt be made of examples of the work of Smibert, Feke, 
Wollaston, West, Trumbull, Savage, Earl, Johnston, Inman, 
Alexander, and other less-known men working before 1850. 

Beginnings of a collection of the work of American minia- 
turists should also be made as soon as conditions will permit. 
The purchase and exhibition of a few fine examples, aside from 
the instruction which they would offer, might also act as an 
incentive toward making the Museum the recipient of gifts or 
loans of representatives of this practically lost art. The Museum 
owns only one piece of early American silver, all the silver with 
this single exception now on exhibition in the gallery owing its 
presence there to the generosity of three or four private col- 
lectors. 

The placing of the pictures in a gallery on the axis of the 
front entrance is a happy one, catching as they do the first 
glance of the entering visitor, but the marble wainscot and 
certain other architectural features of the room are at present 
open to adverse criticism. These objections may, however, 
with careful study and a small expenditure of money be largely 
overcome. 

The large room on the second floor offers an admirable 
opportunity to install at comparatively slight expense a series 
of small rooms which, singly or in groups, could be made 
typical of different periods of Colonial life. The room is now 
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divided about seven feet above the floor into six equal parts 
by trusses. These trusses could be taken as the location of the 
dividing partitions and three groups of two or three rooms 
each would thus be formed to represent respectively the 
periods of 1650, 1750 or 1775 and 1800 to 1820. A corridor, five 
feet in width, could be formed along the entire length of the 
present room, separated from the group by glass partitions 
through which everything could be seen without entering the 
rooms. This arrangement would obviate the necessity of having 
a custodian present and it would also serve as a protection 
against dust. 

Such an exhibition would be most interesting and instructive, 
and it seems particularly appropriate that such a series of 
rooms should be installed in the Museum, situated in a part 
of the country populated largely by people of New England 
birth or ancestry. The expense of this work, and the work itself 
under supervision of the Museum authorities, might well 
appeal to various patriotic societies in Cleveland, such as the 
Society of Colonial Wars, the Society of Colonial Dames, the 
New England Society, and the Sons and Daughters of the 
Revolution, each one taking upon itself the development of one 
of the groups of rooms. 

These rooms with their furnishings of chairs, benches, tables, 
beds, samplers, and utensils of copper, brass, pewter and iron, 
would not only recall to certain Cleveland people many pleasant 
memories of their earlier life in the East, but would offer, far 
better than verbal or pictorial description, very vital instruc- 
tion to those people whom circumstances have prevented from 
becoming familiar with the manner of life in the early days of 
the country. 


THE FRANCIS BULLARD MEMORIAL 

It is with satisfaction that announcement is made that the 
name of Francis Bullard is now part of the record of this 
Museum, through the gift of a collection of seven etchings and 
thirty-eight mezzotint engravings from the Liber Studiorum of 
J. M. W. Turner. These are given in his memory by his sister, 
Miss Katherine Bullard, of Boston. 

Mr. Bullard was a nephew of Professor Charles Eliot Norton, 
of Harvard College, and was brought up with every opportunity 
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to understand and appreciate beautiful things. He developed 
an expert knowledge of prints and engravings, and was a 
staunch supporter of the development of the important Print 
Department of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. His intimate 
association with the Liber Studiorum is best indicated by the 
preface to the splendid catalogue of the collection in the Boston 
Museum, issued as a tribute to Mr. Bullard by his friend 
Grenville Lindall Winthrop, of New York: 

“The Collection of prints from the Liber Studiorum of 
Joseph Mallord William Turner, catalogued in the following 
pages, was formed by the late Francis Bullard, of Boston, 
Massachusetts, between the years 1g00 and 1913. 

“Tn the autumn of 1goo Mr. Bullard bought the collection of 
prints from Turner’s Liber Studiorum formed by the late 
Edward Brown Lees, of Thurland Castle, England, which com- 
prised prints from all the published plates, most of them in the 
first states, thirty engravers’ proofs, including proofs from 
unpublished plates, and forty-five of the preliminary etchings. 
During the following years he greatly enlarged and improved 
this collection by new purchases and by discarding less good 
for better impressions of the prints, until in importance his 
collection was classed with the two leading private collections 
of prints from Turner’s Liber Studiorum, in England, owned 
respectively by the Late John Edward Taylor and by William 
George Rawlinson, Esquire. In the summer of 1912 the Taylor 
Collection was sold at auction, and many of the finest and of 
the most interesting prints were bought by Mr. Bullard and by 
Mr. Rawlinson. A few months later, toward the end of the 
same year, Mr. Bullard bought the Rawlinson Collection, and 
at his death in February, 1913, Mr. Bullard bequeathed to the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, Massachusetts, the collection 
which is now known as the Bullard Collection. This bequest 
gave to the museum a collection of prints from Turner’s Liber 
Studiorum not only of unrivaled quality and interest, but also 
the most comprehensive in existence—the greatest of its kind 
ever formed.” 

Mr. Bullard provided by will that the Boston Museum 
should be empowered to exchange any print in the Museum 
Collection for finer prints in the Liber Studiorum Collection 
still in his possession. This enabled the Museum to make its 
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collection unrivaled but still left in Miss Bullard’s possession 
a large collection of prints second only in quality to those which 
they had replaced. It is from this important collection that 
Miss Bullard has made the selection for presentation to The 
Cleveland Museum of Art. Many of the prints bear the mark 
of Mr. Bullard and of Mr. Rawlinson. 

It is indeed a gift treasured for its associations as well as for 
its intrinsic and its financial value. The prints remained on 
exhibition through Sunday, April twenty-seventh, and will be 
shown again from time to time in the Print Room. When not 
on exhibition they may be seen upon application. F.A.W. 


APRIL EXHIBITIONS 

During April Gallery IX was gay with the Homelands Exhibit, 
which was full of color. Objects brought from the home coun- 
tries by foreign-born residents of Cleveland had been gathered 
through the codperation of the public schools and the public 
libraries. They were assembled in national groups, and gave 
undoubted evidence of the tradition of craftsmanship and love 
of beauty and color which are brought to America as a cultural 
contribution by those of European birth. The exhibit attracted 
much attention, remaining open through April twenty-seventh. 
Programs were given by groups of Czecho-Slovaks and Italians 
on the thirteenth, by Roumanians on the twentieth, and by 
Hungarians, Lithuanians and Jugo-Slavs on the twenty- 
seventh. Each program included a brief address in English by 
a native of the country, explaining the cultural inheritance 
brought by those coming from his country to make their home 
in America. Singing of national music by choruses and dancing 
by groups in costume completed the programs, which were 
intended to show the use made of these forms of amusement 
and to encourage their continuation. 

The scope of the exhibit is indicated by the fact that articles 
from the following countries were included: Armenia, Austria, 
Bohemia, Croatia, England, France, Germany, Holland, 
Hungary, Italy, Lithuania, Moravia, Norway, Poland, Rou- 
mania, Russia, Scotland, Serbia, Slovakia, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Syria, Turkey, and Wales. 

In Gallery X, during April, has been shown an interesting 
group of paintings from the Vose Gallery, including three by 
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George Fuller, a splendid Twachtman, and notable examples by 
Stuart, Paul Dougherty, A. B. Ryder, Wyant, Boudin, Dearth 
and Mary Macomber. 

During the early part of April a special exhibit of Persian Art 
from the gallery of H. Khan Monif was shown in Gallery XII. 
Subsequently this gallery has again been arranged to show more 
of the Wade Collection and other objects of Eastern Art in the 
regular collection. 

The present installation of Gallery XIV will remain intact 
until the middle of May. Over one hundred specimens of 
Japanese textiles, especially useful to students of design, are 
shown; also metal-work, wood-carving, lacquer, painting and 
sculpture. 

In the same gallery are shown Buddhist and secular paintings, 
textiles, armor and pottery from Korea. Because of the delay 
in transit of the purchases made in Korea nearly two years ago 
for the Worcester R. Warner Collection many of the objects 
are now shown for the first time. 

The important exhibit of French art of the eighteenth 
century came to a close on April fifteenth, and has been followed 
by an exhibit of Gothic art in Gallery II, in which are shown 
for the first time three splendid pieces of thirteenth century 
stained glass recently acquired from the Dudley P. Allen Fund, 
two important stone figures of the late fifteenth century lent 
by Messrs. Gimpel and Wildenstein, a very beautiful small 
stone group of a kneeling knight of the fifteenth century lent 
by the M. Parish-Watson Company, and a large and important 
tapestry lent by P.W. French and Company. This exhibit will be 
fully described by Mr. Milliken in the next issue of the Bulletin. 

Gallery III has also been rearranged effectively, the new 
exhibit to be described with the account of the exhibit in 
Gallery II. F.A.W. 


EXHIBITION OF WORK BY CLEVELAND ARTISTS 
The Museum is to hold during May an exhibition of art work 
of all kinds produced in Cleveland by Cleveland artists and 
craftsmen. 

The Museum has had the valued codperation of the various 
art organizations in preparing the way for the exhibit. Thanks 
are especially due the Cleveland Art Association which, through 
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a large committee under Mrs. Frank W. Wardwell as chairman, 
has done splendid service in learning of artists and craftsmen 
likely to have work suitable for the exhibition. 

The exhibit opens with a reception to members of the Mu- 
seum and of the various art associations and to exhibitors on 
Friday, May second, from eight to eleven p.m. It opens to the 
public on May third, at nine a.m., and remains open through 
Sunday, June first. 

The exhibit includes not only paintings in oil and water- 
color, sculpture andetchings, but also photography and the 
handicrafts—in fact, it is hoped to make it a full expression of 
Cleveland art production. 

The Jury of Selection and Award, while small, is widely 
representative, being made up of Messrs. C. Howard Walker, 
of Boston; Ellsworth Woodward, of New Orleans; George W. 
Eggers, of Chicago, and Robert B. Harshe, of Pittsburgh. 

The following cash prizes have been offered by friends 
desirous of encouraging local artists. These prizes will be 
awarded by the Jury of Selection and Award in the specified 
classes, provided the number of entrants and the quality of the 
work offered in any class in their opinion justifies an award. 

CLASS PRIZE DONOR 

Oil painting—Landscape First $100.00 Mr. James H. Foster 
Oil painting—Landscape Second 50.00 Mr. George E. Gage 
Oil painting—Subject related 

to Cleveland industry First 100.00 Mr. James H. Foster 

Second 50.00 Miss Belle Sherwin 

Oil painting—Figure subject First 100.00 Mr. and Mrs. Ralph King 
Oil painting—Figure subject Second 50.00 Mr. Willard M. Clapp 


Oil painting—Portrait First 100.00 Mr. Howard M. Hanna, Jr. 
Oil painting—Portrait Second 50.00 Mrs. Price McKinney 
Water-color First 100.00 Mr. and Mrs. Ralph King 
Water-color Second 50.00 Mr. Frederic S, Porter 
Sculpture First 100.00 Mr. Frederic S. Porter’ 
Sculpture Second 50.00 Mrs. Albert S. Ingalls 


Miniature-painting on ivory First 50.00 Mrs. B. P. Bole 
Miniature-painting on ivory Second 25.00 Mrs. E. C. Higbee 
Etching, Lithography, En- 
graving First 50.00 Mr. and Mrs. Ralph King 
Etching, Lithography, En- Second 25.00 Mr.and Mrs.M.L. McBride 
graving 


Photography First 50.00 Mrs. L. Dean Holden 
Photography Second 25.00 Mrs. L. Dean Holden 
Photography Third 15.00 Mrs. L. Dean Holden 
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Photography Fourth 10.00 Mrs. L. Dean Holden 
Embroidery, Needlework, etc. First 25.00 Mrs.S. Livingstone Mather 
Lace and Crochet First 25.00 Mrs. S. Livingstone Mather 
Textiles, Weaving, etc. First 25.00 Mrs. Chester C. Bolton 
Ceramics and Pottery First 25.00 Mrs. Chester C. Bolton 
Furniture and Cabinet Work First 25.00 Mrs. Chester C. Bolton 
Wood-carving First 25.00 Mrs. Chester C. Bolton 
Printing First 25.00 Miss Prudence Sherwin 
Wrought Iron First 25.00 Miss Prudence Sherwin 


Lace Work by Blind Worker First 25.00 Mr. C. A. Grasselli 
Weaving by Blind Worker First 25.00 Miss Josephine Grasselli 


Commercial Design First 25.00 Mr. Frank H. Clark 
Jewelry First 25.00 Dr. John F. Stephan 
Metal-work and Enamel First 25.00 Mrs. Amos N. Barron 
Bookbinding First 25.00 Mrs. Lyman H. Treadway 


POPULAR VOTE PRIZE 

In addition to the above prizes to be awarded by the Jury, 
Mr. Ralph M. Coe offers a cash prize of $100 for the most 
beautiful work by a Cleveland artist. The award is to be deter- 
mined by popular ballot of visitors to the exhibition and every 
exhibit is eligible regardless of class. Ballots will be supplied for 
the convenience of visitors and a ballot-box in which votes may 
be deposited. 

THE PENTON MEDAL FOR EXCELLENCE 

In addition to the cash prizes offered there will be awarded 
for the first time bronze medals to be known as the “Penton 
Medal for Excellence.” Mr. John A. Penton has authorized 
the Cleveland Art Association to prepare a bronze medal to be 
awarded annually for the best work in various classes produced 
during the preceding year. The Art Association has decided to 
make the first award at the May exhibit, waiving the one-year 
limit for this initial award. The awards will be made by the 
Jury of Selection and Awards in such classes as they decide 
advisable in consultation with the officers of the Association. 


MUSICAL ACTIVITIES 
The musical activities at the Museum during the past season 
have been made possible through contributions by a small 
group of music-lovers who wished to try the experiment of 
providing freely, to those who wished to take advantage of the 
opportunity, lectures on the appreciation of music by Mr. 
Surette, illustrated by him at the piano, at times assisted by 
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local musicians. The interest aroused has seemed, to those who 
financed the experiment, to have justified it adequately. Those 
who have been especially interested in this experiment were 
prompted to undertake and finance it because they believed 
that no existing agency meets the particular need in the musical 
field which it was believed could be filled by such work as has 
been carried on this winter. 

Remarkable as are the musical opportunities offered to 
Cleveland music-lovers who can afford to pay for such pleasures, 
it is true, on the other hand, that the opportunities for free 
music or for constructive programs of an interpretative char- 
acter have been few, and in the latter case almost entirely 
limited to members of one or two musical organizations. 

It is believed that the pleasure and benefit which Mr. 
Surette has given, as shown by many spoken words of thanks 
and by letters received from those who have taken the trouble 
to express their thanks in writing, are evidence that the work 
which he has done was needed and that there are many people 
in Cleveland who are hoping it may be continued. 

The following table indicates the number of meetings which 
Mr. Surette has personally conducted; but no record can be 
made in any tabulation of the innumerable personal contacts 
with public school children and small groups of adults in which 
he has been of service and has helped to spread an under- 
standing and love of fine music in this community: 


10 Evening lectures, illustrated by Mr. Surette. 
1 Evening lecture, illustrated by soloist. 
4 Evening lectures, illustrated by piano and string instruments. 
2 Afternoon concerts by orchestra, with introductory remarks by Mr. 
Surette. 


6 ° Afternoon lectures for college students, illustrated by Mr. Surette. 

12 Talks to children and singing on Saturday afternoons. 

6 Afternoons of patriotic singing (Sundays). 

10 Evenings of informal talk and singing (Sundays). 

This is without question a remarkable record of work carried 
on despite the influenza epidemic, which first closed the 
Museum for several weeks and canceled many lectures, and 
then prevented Mr. Surette from keeping his February engage- 
ments. Only those who have been actively engaged in the 
experiment can measure its value to the community or the 
inspiration and benefit derived by those who have been most 
regular in their attendance. F.A.W. 
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GALLERY ADVICE 


The members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors in any way that is possible, but their many 
duties make it advisable that appointments for 
conferences or gallery assistance be arranged in 
advance. 

CONFERENCE ROOM 


The Conference Room is available for meetings 
of groups or organizations discussing art subjects 
or who may wish to study the Museum collec- 
tions. Engagements for such meetings should be 
made well in advance through Miss Underhill. 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 

The Director will be pleased to discuss desirable 
gifts, or ways of assisting in the work of the Mu- 
seum, with friends who may desire to help in 
this way. 

WHEEL-CHAIRS 
For the convenience of visitors wheel-chairs are 
available. No charge is made unless an attendant 
is desired, for which service 50 cents an hour is 
charged. 

PUBLICATIONS 
Catalogues, photographs, postcards, bulletins, etc., 
which are for sale may be found at the desk at the 
main entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 


LUNCH ROOM 


The Lunch Room at the ground floor entrance is 
open to the public from 12 m. to§ p.m. A table 
d’hote lunch is served for 50 cents and afternoon 
tea for 30 cents, with a limited bill of fare of dairy 
dishes, etc., which are served to order. 
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